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value and mortgages, rate of interest, rent, frequency of pay- 
ment, membership in labor organizations, savings, indebtedness. 
Returns few.) 

Ohio, pp. 79-145. 

Sliding Scale. Penn., pp. G. 1-27. 

Penn., pp. 1-28. (Statistics of income and mode of expenditure.) 
Pp. C. 1-53. (Days' work and earnings.) 

Wis., pp. 117-213. (Including highest, lowest, and average wages, 
production, apprenticeship, and child labor, ailments of work- 
men, nationality, cost of tools.) 
Wage-workers, tables of wages, and occupations. Iowa, pp. 190-193. 
Working-women. Cal., pp. 14-108. (Occupations, wages, hours of labor, 
general conditions, age, family relation, residence, rent and board, 
financial results the past year, nativity of parents.) 

Employment of. Maine, pp. 214-221. 

Wages of. N. J., pp. 202-206. 



SANITARY REPORTS OF DR. LUCY M. HALL AND 
PROF. DWIGHT PORTER. 



Unsanitary Conditions in Country Homes. By Dr. Lucy M. Hall. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Journal of Social Science, No. xxv, Dec, 1888. 
pp. 59-77. 

Report upon a Sanitary Inspection of Certain Tenement-House 
Districts of Boston. By Dwight Porter, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston, 1889. 
pp. 76. 

Two recent sanitary investigations have been made with some 
positive, as well as suggestive, results. In each of these there has 
been an attempt to state conclusions in statistical form, although in 
this respect the report of Dr. Hall is based upon a narrow range of 
observations. It shows, however, what might be done by a more 
systematic and generous co-operation of observers. During two 
summer vacations, Dr. Hall carefully investigated the condition of 
about 65 farm houses in New England, Middle, and Western States, 
and in addition received reports from many others. Inquiry was 
made with reference to the character of the soil, number and situation 
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of shade trees, age and construction of the house, windows, location 
of bedrooms and living rooms, condition of cellar, water supply, out- 
buildings, disposal of waste, and health of occupants. From these 
returns the following table has been prepared : 



Age of houses 

Houses too closely shaded 

Sleeping rooms on first floor 

Sleeping rooms not warmed in winter 

' ' Shut-up "best parlors and houses too dark 

Cellars damp and wet 

Barn joined to the house 

Privy joined to the house 

Privy without vault or ventilating shaft . . 

Slops thrown from back door 

Well in the house 

Average distance from barn 

Nearest distance from barn 

Average distance from privy 

Nearest distance from privy 

Illness from rheumatism 

Illness from lung affections 

Illness from diphtheria 

Illness from typhoid fever 

•Illness from bowel affections 



New England. 



Years. 

49 
Per cent. 

50 
100 

72 

85 

60 

55 

55 

72 

77 

18 
Feet. 

46! 

20 

281 

15 
Per cent. 

71 

93 

93 

55 

50 



Middle 
States. 



Years. 
40 
Per cent. 
49 
99 
24 
68 
93 

14 
14 
40 
14 
Feet. 
117 
25 
33 

5 

Per cent. 

80 

76 

70 

9 
33 



Western 

States. 



Years. 
19 
Per cent. 
62 
84 
19 
60 
80 

19 

39 

26 

23 

Feet. 

118 

20 

66} 

30 

Per cent. 

80 

65 

15 

27 

4 



In nearly every case the condition of the premises was a positive 
index to the health history of the inhabiting occupants. The relation 
of health to sanitary condition is reinforced by testimony furnished 
by several physicians in various country districts. Dr. Hall reports 
that she found more interest, and a somewhat better acquaintance 
with sanitary subjects, in the western towns which she visited than 
among the people of the same grade in the east, although it appears that 
her information of the latter region was mostly derived from conditions- 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

The inquiry conducted by Prof. Porter was devoted to ascertaining 
the sanitary condition of the poorer laboring people of Boston; and 
for this object about 900 houses were visited. Of these one third were 
tenement houses, i. e., occupied by more than three families. The 
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houses reported upon are in different portions of the city, in six 
wards, and they contained in 1887, the time of the inquiry, about 
12,000 people, or nearly one seventh of the entire population of this 
particular district. The general conclusion was not so unfavorable as 
was, perhaps, anticipated. At any rate, the investigation did not bring 
to light any of the enormities which were disclosed by the London inves- 
tigation of 1840, or in the more recent New York Tenth Ward inves- 
tigation. 

From the statistical summary of "overcrowded sleeping rooms" it 
appears "that in about 200 selected tenement houses, representing a 
population of upward of 4500 persons, about one half were found 
sleeping in rooms affording them an average of less than 500 cubic 
feet space [the standard]; and more than 700 persons averaged less 
than 200 feet each." In this connection an interesting question is 
started as to the possible density of city population consistent with 
health. The most densely populated ward in Boston averages about 
230 to the acre; in New York 430 is the maximum for any one ward, 
the tenth; and in Chicago, 86. In New York there are at least eight 
wards in each of which the average density of population exceeds the 
highest average that can be fairly calculated for any ward in Boston. 
If particular blocks are chosen within the ward, these figures are 
greatly exceeded. In some limited sections in Boston, the settlement 
averages from 600 to 700 persons per acre. 

Such density need not necessitate bad sanitary conditions, although 
it almost universally does. In houses, however, built by the Boston 
Co-operative Building Company, where "few would take exception 
to the arrangements for health and comfort of the tenant, there is a 
settlement at the rate of some 1200 persons per acre." 

In regard to the cleanliness of houses inspected, about one in seven 
was reported as poor; two fifths as good; and the remainder fair. 
Fully a quarter of the houses contained privy vaults; and of 600 
water-closets 100 were in a filthy condition. Prof. Porter's report is 
made the more valuable by numerous diagrams of tenement houses, 
as well as by photographs of regions visited. 



